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NTERDEPENDENT CANNERS AND JOBBERS— 
In this column in thé May 14 issue, the writer had 
a few words to say about quality and price, and the 

assumption that the consumer will not back away from 
the higher price, if she gets the quality product she 
wants, in the food she buys. In our comments we men- 
tioned some of the nationally advertised brands as 
seeming to prove the accuracy of this statement. In 
answer an old friend and Wisconsin canner writes: 


“Dear Sir: 

I always read your Editorials with much inter- 
est, but I can’t quite see why the several large 
monopolies in the canning game are always 
‘boosted up’ as being the top quality packers and 
lead the consuming public to believe they are the 
only ones who can be depended upon to pack such 
quality; and in that way give them the special 
privilege to monopolize the game and to put all 
smaller, independent operators out of business. 

Won’t you please bear in mind that it is for the 
interest of the consumer to patronize the smaller, 
independent canners whose products are often 
times better and cheaper than those packed by the 
big national advertisers? 

What has become of the many independent can- 
ners, who were planning to organize a competitive 
way of meeting the few large monopolies in the 
game? 


Yours very truly” 
Surely we don’t intend here to enter into a discus- 
sion of the relative merits of the nationally advertised 
brand and the smaller packer’s merchandise. However, 
in response to our correspondent, we should like to say 
that the national brands were mentioned because they 
prove the point that quality, plus consistent perform- 
ance, plus sales and merchandising, spell larger and 
quicker movement at higher prices. Of course, there 
are liundreds and hundreds of smaller canners all over 
the country who pack beautiful merchandise consis- 
tently, and most of them have relatively few sales 
problems. The writer sat in on a sales and merchan- 
dising meeting of canners a week or two ago, and 
heard one of these latter say that his sales problem is 
usually one of allocation. By consistent performance 
over long years his quality is so well established with 
buyers, and with the consumer as well, in restricted 
territories under his own label, that customers repeat 
year after year. We know of many other such fine old 
relatively small concerns, and so does everyone reading 
these lines. 
After completing the daily chore of pouring over 
reams of Washington orders, the writer’s mind is, to 
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put it mildly, a bit befuddled, and memory .is fuzzy. 
Several studies have been made of the relationship be- 
tween the selling price and the quality of canned foods, 
but for the life of us we can’t remember exactly who 
made them. It seems to us that Frank Shook of the 
Tri-States, and Professor Brown of Ohio, had some- 
thing with projects of this kind. At any rate, we do 
recall that they proved very definitely that price is not 
necessarily a criterion of quality. It also proves to us, 
that some folks are pretty darn poor salesmen, and it 
would hardly be accurate to say that this is true of the 
national advertiser, even though it may not be true, 
either, of some of the smaller quality packers, such as 
the one referred to above. 


Our correspondent asks what has become of the 
many independent canners who were planning to or- 
ganize to meet the competition of the national brands. 
Last night the writer attended an unique meeting. 
During the course of the February conventions in Chi- 
cago a Baltimore broker, Mr. J. D. McDowall of the 
M. & M. Brokerage Company, attended a meeting of 
the Associated Independent (Interdependent) Can- 
ners, and he came out of that meeting with an idea. In 
making his calls he had noticed that jobbers were not 
too conscious of the job A.I.C. is attempting to do. If 
success were to be attained, he reasoned, the active 
support of these fellows must be obtained. He talked 
it over with one of his principals, Mr. Bartol Silver of 
Charles B. Silver & Son of Havre de Grace, Maryland, 
who incidentally is a Vice-President of AIC. The re- 
sult was that each wholesaler in the metropolitan area 
of Baltimore received an invitation to dinner. John 
Holme, Merchandising Director of AIC, was also in- 
vited. Every wholesaler except one, accepted the in- 
vitation. The plan was presented, wholesalers sugges- 
tions were requested, and incidentally, freely given. 
So that’s one answer to our correspondent, and we 
think a very important one. It would be an under- 
statement to say that these wholesalers were sympa-— 
thetic. They realize that their problems and those of 
the smaller canner are the same. What is more natural 
then for them to sit down at the conference table with 
these canners in an effort to come up with a solution. 
And this is, in the writer’s opinion, the most effective 
way of implementing a program such as AIC’s. As 
Mr. Silver put it last night “This program will only 
help an independent canner and an independent dis- 
tributor who is willing to help himself.” A canner 
who is willing to accept this philosophy should sign up 
with AIC without delay. Those who are not willing, 
might just as well stay out of the picture. 
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NCA ISSUES QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
MANUFACTURERS CEILING PRICE REGULATION 
CPR 22 


To clear up some of the confusion concerning who is and who 
is not covered by the Manufacturers General Ceiling Price 
Regulation CPR 22, and to provide answers for those who are 
covered, NCA last week issued a series of clarifying questions 
and answers. 


At approximately the same time, May 17, OPS issued Amend- 
ment 3 to CPR 22 for the purpose of clarifying, changing and 
correcting the order. This publication has taken the liberty 
of noting the applicable portions of this amendment under the 
appropriate NCA Question and Answer. Readers are reminded 
also that last week OPS issued a guide for those who must em- 
ploy the regulation. 


The NCA questions and answers follow: 
What is the geographical coverage of the Regulation? 
All canners located in the continental United States, including 


the District of Columbia, but not including territories or posses- 
sions, are covered. 


Are any canners located in the United States exempt? 


Canners whose gross sales for the last complete fiscal year 
ended prior to May 28, 1951, the effective date of the Regulation, 
were less than $250,000 for total commodities sold, whether or 
not all are subject to the Regulation, may elect not to use the 
Regulation. If they elect not to use the Regulation for some 
commodities, they may not use it for any commodities. Such 
canners who do elect not to use the Regulation for the products 
covered will still be subject to the General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion. (Some canners who sell at wholesale or retail or who 
engage in some other specialized type of operation should refer 
to the official interpretations issued by OPS; for example, see 
Interpretation 4.) 


Are all canned foods covered by the Regulation? 


No. Appendix A(c) lists a number of food products that are 
not subject to the Regulation. These are defined in the Appen- 
dix as “all canned, frozen, and dried seasonal (meaning products 
packed at time of harvest from agricultural commodities having 
a stable seasonal pattern) fruits, berries, and vegetables, and 
their juices.” Many processed food products, however, are cov- 
ered. Among these are canned fishery products (except those 
packed in Alaska, Hawaii and other U. S. territorial posses- 
sions), sterile canned meats, canned dried beans (baked, pork 
and beans, vegetarian-style, etc.), pickles (except fresh-packed), 
macaroni, spaghetti, jams, jellies, and preserves, hominy, dried 
lima beans, sweet potatoes, white potatoes, puddings, sauerkraut, 
and mushrooms. 


Products manufactured from seasonal fruits and vegetables, 
such as tomato catsup and chili sauce, and products manufac- 
tured from previously-processed seasonal fruits and vegetables 
are also probably subject to the Regulation, but this has not 
yet been definitely determined. 


What is the price control status of products not subject to 
CPR 22? 

They remain in exactly the same status as before the issu- 
ance of the Regulation. Those subject to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation of last January are still subject to general 
freeze, and those exempt from price control remain exempt. 


What is the general principle of pricing used in the Regula- 
tion? 


The general principle under which the Regulation has been 
formulated is a return to pre-Korean price levels adjusted for 
certain increases in material and labor costs which have occurred 
since. 


What is the base period on which a canner constructs his ceil- 
ing prices? 


WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A canner may use the period April 1 through June 24, 1950, 
or any previous calendar quarter ending not earlier than Sep. 
tember 30, 1949, which he may elect. The same base period, 
however, must be selected for all commodities in the same 
category. 


What commodities will be considered as being in the same 
category? 

A category is defined in Section 5 of the Regulation as refer- 
ring to a group of commodities which are normally classed to- 
gether in an industry for purposes of production, accounting 
or sales. This is the same definition as used in Section 4 of 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation and as required by Section 
16(a)(2) of the General Ceiling Price Regulation, canners 
should already have prepared lists showing their categories of 
commodities. 


Are ceiling prices based on sales to any particular class of 
purchaser? 

Ceiling prices are based on sales to the “largest buying class 
of purchaser,” and the canner determines ceiling prices to other 
classes of purchasers by applying the last price differential used 
during the base period selected. The “largest buying class of 
purchaser” is the one which bought the largest dollar amount 
of a given item during the base period. The United States or 
any agency thereof, any foreign purchaser or any person to 
whom the only sales made during the base period were under a 
written contract of at least six months duration entered into 
prior to the base period may not, however, be considered in the 
largest buying class of purchaser unless they represent the only 
class of purchaser during the base period. 

Are there specific instructions for calculating the labor cost 
adjustment ? 


Sections 7 through 9 of the Regulation show you how to figure 
your labor cost adjustment. (Details are set forth on pages 4-5 
of the OPS Guide on CPR 22). Between what dates may labor 
cost increases be figured? A canner figures the increases in 
labor cost between the end of the base period selected and March 
15, 1951. 

May all labor cost increases be included? 


Only the actual factory payroll may be taken into account. 
Labor used in general administration, sales, advertising, re- 
search, major repairs or replacement of plant or in expansion 
of plant or equipment may not be included. Labor used in fac- 
tory supervision, packaging and handling, ordinary maintenance 
and repair of plant or equipment or in materials control, testing 
or inspection may be considered as part of the factory payroll. 

Can additional benefits such as pension plans, insurance plans 
and paid vacations be included? 


Yes, they may be added. 


Should overtime be considered in figuring labor cost adjust- 
ments? 


Yes, but the same number of overtime hours should be con- 
sidered in the “base period payroll” and the “recomputed 
payroll.” 

Are there specific instructions for calculating the materials 
cost adjustment? 

Sections 10 through 23 of the Regulation show you how to 
figure your materials cost adjustment. (Details are set forth 
in pages 5-8 of the Guide). 


What materials may be included in figuring the materials cost 
adjustment ? 


A canner may include all materials entering directly into the 
commodity being priced or used in the manufacturing process. 
For example, a canner may include among others the cost of raW 
fruits or vegetables, raw fish, packing media, condiments, sauces, 
containers, labels, fuel, and rental charges for machinery, such 
as closing machines. 

(Editor’s Note: Amendment 3 CPR 22, issued May 17, pro 
vides that Net Sales figures used in making calculations for 
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labor and material adjustments relate only to sales of commod- 
ities produced by the manufacturer; not those for which he is 
simply a distributor.) 

Between what dates may materials cost adjustments be 
figured? 

Between the end of the base period selected and December 
31, 1950 for most materials; for a number of materials desig- 
nated in Appendices A and B, such as glass containers, paper 
cartons, ete., the cut-off date is March 15, 1951; for the agri- 
cultural products which are selling below the legal minima pre- 
scribed in the Defense Production Act, and which are listed in 
Appendix C, the changes in cost may be figured to a current 
date. 

(Editor’s Note: Amendment 3 to CPR 22, issued May 17, pro- 
vides that in determining costs by averaging prices at which 
materials were delivered, the manufacturer should not include 
deliveries made under old or “stale” contracts. 

The question of stale contracts would arise in using Section 
18(c), under which the manufacturer is told how to determine 
his material costs by reference to invoices. 

A manufacturer is permitted to add increases in material 
costs taking place between the end of a base period and Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, or a later date in some instances. (See above) 
The amendment is designed to make it clear. that if material 
was delivered to a manufacturer under a contract made 60 
days or more before the end of the base period, or before the 
cut-off date for calculating increases, it cannot be included ‘in 
determining costs. 

Materials delivered under contracts made 30 days before the 
end of the base period or the cut-off dates, however, may be 
used.) 

Are all cost changes for all types of container figured to the 
same date? 

No, glass and fiber containers are included in Appendix B 
and the cost changes are therefore figured to March 15, 1951. 
Metal containers are not included in Appendix B and therefore 
changes in cost are figured only to December 31, 1950. It is 
hoped that the Regulation will soon be amended to permit in- 
creases in cost of cans to be figured to March 15, 1951 which 
would permit reflection of the increases effective January 1, 
1951, 

Are there any restrictions on the calculations of cost increases 
toa current date on the agricultural items listed in Appendix C? 

Yes. Further increases may not be calculated after deletion 
of the item from Appendix C by the Director of Price Stabiliza- 
tion or beyond any date more than five days subsequent to the 
day upon which the Secretary of Agriculture announces by pub- 
lication a price which equals or exceeds the legal minimum pre- 
scribed in the Defense Production Act. Furthermore, increases 
in materials cost figured to current dates for agricultual com- 
modities may not be reflected in the ceiling prices of inventories 
on hand. 

Are there provisions for pricing new commodities, new sellers, 
and sales to new classes of purchasers? 

These are contained in Sections 30-33 of the Regulation and 
are similar to the comparison commodity and most closely com- 
petitive seller provisions of the General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion. (See also page 9 of the Guide). 

May inereases in transportation costs be included in adjust- 
ment of ceiling prices? 

If the base period price and therefore the ceiling price is a 
delivered price, a canner may adjust his ceiling price to reflect 
any increases in transporation cost between the end of the base 
period and March 15, 1951. This does not, however, include in- 
creases in rail and water rates authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its decision of May 12, 1951. 

Avec export sales covered by the Regulation? 

Section 85 of the Regulation provides that export sales are 
Subject to the Regulation. 

If « canner finds he cannot price under any of the provisions 
of the Regulation what action should he take? 

Section 34 of the Regulation provides that application should 
be made in writing to the Director of Price Stabilization, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for establishment of a ceiling price. The ap- 
plication should contain an explanation of why the canner is 
unable to determine a ceiling price under any other provisions of 
the Regulation. 
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When a ceiling price has been reported, may it be refigured? 

Once a determination of a ceiling price has been made and 
reported, except for redeterminations due to increases in cost of 
agricultural commodities, prices may not be refigured. Purely 
arithmetical errors may, however, be corrected if reported to the 
Director of Price Stabilization. 

May the Director of Price Stabilization disapprove ceiling 
prices? 

The Director of Price Stabilization may at any time dis- 
approve prices proposed to be used or being used to bring them 
in line with the level of ceiling prices otherwise established by 
the Regulation. 

What records must a canner keep? 

All persons affected by the Regulation must preserve all rec- 
ords necessary to determine whether ceiling prices have been 
computed correctly. Furthermore, they must preserve for a 
period of two years all records showing the prices at which 
sales of commodities subject to the Regulation have been made. 

May a canner obtain amendment of the Regulation or an indi- 
vidual adjustment? 

Any canner who wishes to secure an amendment to the Regu- 
lation may file a petition for amendment in accordance with 
the provisions of Price Procedural Regulation No. 1. Further- 
more, there is a provision for adjustment in ceiling prices on 
an individual basis where an overall loss in operations of a 
manufacturer has resulted. Section 43 of the Regulation out- 
lines the conditions which must exist for the filing of a petition 
for individual adjustment and the procedure to be followed. 


May a canner under any circumstances construct his ceiling 
prices on those established under the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation rather than the base period price? 


For the benefit of multi-product producers Supplementary 
Regulation 2 to Ceiling Price Regulation 22 was issued to permit 
calculation of ceiling prices for products covered by the Regu- 
lation using as a basis the ceilings under the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation. A discussion of this alternate pricing method 
appeared in the INFORMATION LETTER of March 12, page 194. 

What reports must be filed? 

Each canner subject to the Regulation must file with OPS on 
or before May 28th a rerort of his ceiling prices on Public Form 
#8. Copies of this may be obtained from any OPS regional 
or district office. Reports showing a ceiling price for commodi- 
ties higher than previous ceiling prices must be sent by regis- 
tered mail. (Sample reports may be found on’ page 16 of the 
Guide.) 

(Editor’s Note: In easing the burden of reporting require- 
ments, Amendment 3 to CPR 22, issued May 17, states that sell- 
ers who were unable to price their products under the general 
freeze order of January 26 except by special application to the 
Director of Stabilization and who must make such application 
again under CPR 22, need not duplicate the information they 
have already given. 

Movyeover, prices established for such sellers by letter order 
of the director are permitted to stand until the sellers have 
been notified that they have been changed. [Letter orders are 
those changing or establishing the price of a specific seller or 
sellers. ] 

As another means of easing reporting requirements, OPS has 
modified a provision under which manufacturers are to mail a 
report to the director 15 days before selling a new commodity. 
The amendment provides that no report is required where sales 
of a new commodity are not expected to exceed $10,000.) 

What is the effective date of the Regulation? 

The effective date is May 28, 1951. Any increases in price, 
however, may not be made effective until 15 days after filing a 
report of the increase on Form 8. 

(Editor’s Note: On May 23 the effective date was extended 
from May 28 to July 2 by Price Stabilizer DiSalle. At the time 
he emphasized that no further extension would be considered. 
The extension regulation not yet out at this writing [Thursday 
morning] will provide that manufacturers who filed pricing re- 
ports will have the option of using their new ceilings on May 28, 
but it should be remembered that no price increases may be put 
into effect until 15 days after filing with OPS.) 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Growing Cucumber Crops 


of Pickling 


Cucumbers for pickles occupy about 
4,500 acres each year in the Delmarva 
Peninsula of Maryland and Delaware. 
The crop is well adapted to the fertile, 
well-drained soils of the area in rota- 
tions that are free from diseases. The 
crop requires a growing season of 120 to 
150 days, without extremes of hot or cold 
and a moderate but well-distributed sup- 
ply of moisture. 

Some problems are commonly men- 
tioned among cucumber growers. Early 
cloudy weather, together with liberal 
supplies of nitrogen and rather high tem- 
peratures, are said to produce a soft 
growth that is very susceptible to wilting 
and diseases. The foliage may become 
too heavy for the root growth; and water 
cannot be supplied fast enough on bright 
warm days to prevent wilting. 


FAVORABLE CONDITIONS FOR 
GROWTH 


An open, well drained soil is said to 
be necessary for good cucumber produc- 
tion. Soils high in nitrogen should be 
fertilized only with phosphoric acid and 
potash at planting time with nitrogen 
applied when the first set of cucumbers 
are ready to pick. An application of 


Address delivered at Tri-State Canners Short 
Course, Baltimore Maryland. 


A part of the Crown Cork & Seal Com- 


pany exhibit at the National Packaging 
Exposition, held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
from April 17 to 20, was devoted exclu- 
sively to Crown lug and screw caps with 
Inaseal and Spot Inaseal liners. A dis- 
play of products indicated the variety of 
contents given “added protection” with 
Inaseal and Spot Inaseal. Attention was 
called particularly to the use of Spot 
Inaseal for wines and liqueurs. Additional 
caps with the liners were available for 
examination by visitors to the exhibit. 


By JESSE M. HUFFINGTON 
Crop Consultant, Continental Can 
Company. 


nitrogen is sometimes made every two 
weeks after picking starts. In a dry 
season, irrigation has sometimes been 
used to supply water needed for absorp- 
tion of nitrogen and continued vine and 
leaf growth—necessary for large yields. 

Later plantings, with less cloudy 
weather are said to be able to use larger 
quantities of nitrogenous fertilizers 
earlier. 

The Production of Cucumbers for 
Pickling Purposes, Michigan Special Bul- 
letin No. 273, was published in 1936, 
written by H. L. Seaton, Ray Hutson and 
J. H. Muncie. Good growth, they report, 
is made when the temperature is above 
70°F., but heat is less essential than it 
is for melons. Seed seldom germinates 
when the temperature is below 50°F. and 
the optimum is obtained above 70°F. 
Plantings should be delayed in the spring 
until conditions are favorable. 

A strong tap root, developed soon after 
germination, penetrates downward at the 
rate of 1 inch per day and extends into 
the third foot of soil. Lateral roots 
spread out rapidly in the surface eight 
inches of soil and make vigorous growth 
as soon as the vines begin to extend. The 
surface roots soon fill the soil within a 
radius of 18 to 24 inches, becoming ex- 
tensive with a maximum spread of 7 feet 
when the maturing vines are 4 to 6 feet 
long — usually about 4 weeks after 
planting. 

Two types of cucumber flowers are 
borne on the branches—the male or 
staminate and the female or pistillate. 
The first blossoms are the male, which 
appear about two weeks before any 
female blossoms appear. Female blos- 
soms may be identified by the immature 
ovary which develops into the. cucumber 
immediately behind the petals of the 
flower. Female blossoms are borne only 
in the leaf axils and the number of blos- 
soms is, therefore, dependent on the 
number of leaves. For this reason, vigor- 
ous growth throughout the entire season 
is absolutely essential to high yields. 


BEST SOILS FOR CUCUMBERS 


Only fertile, well drained soils can be 
depended upon to give maximum yields 
of well-formed cucumbers. As a survey 
of Michigan growers shows, the largest 
yields and the lowest percentage of nub- 
bins were obtained on sandy loam and 
clay loam soils. Heavy clay and poor 
sandy soils were not considered suitable 
for cucumber production. A clay loam 
soil of good fertility produced 8,248 
pounds of pickles as compared to only 
2,420 pounds with 12 percent more nub- 
bins on soil of medium fertility and 1,023 


pounds with 20 percent more nubbins on 
fine sand of poor fertility. 


Since high financial returns depend on 
large yields, it pays to select suitable 
soil, prepare it carefully and apply suit- 
able fertilizer to assure good stands of 
virgorously growing plants. An _ ideal 
soil type appears to be a fertile sandy 
loam underlaid with a clay subsoil, and 
well supplied with organic matter to pro- 
duce virogorus growth during the har- 
vest season. Sandy soils usually are too 
dry to produce profitable returns and 
plants may suffer in heavy clay soil in 
a wet season from packing the soil while 
picking. Land with rolling topography 
and good air drainage is preferable. 

To avoid serious disease and insect 
damage, cucumbers should not be planted 
on land that has recently been used for J 
melons, pumpkins, squash or cucumbers. 
A profitable crop usually is produced on 
a clover, alfalfa or other type of sod, 
plowed early, worked down and harrowed 
occasionally. 


FERTILIZATION 


Applications of manure are particu- 
larly effective for cucumbers. Coarse, 
strawy, manure, however, should not be 
applied just before the crop is planted. 
Small quantities of well-rooted stable 
manure, applied under the hills or in the 
row before planting have been particu- 
larly effective on light soils or those low 
in organic matter. A complete fertilizer, 
high in phosphoric acid, may be applied 
to good advantage in the row on the 
manure. The row is then leveled for 
planting—covering the manure and fer- 
tilizer. If chicken manure is used, it is 
considered safer and more effective when 
applied between the row after the vines 
have started to grow. 


On fairly productive soils, according to 
S. H. Wittwer and James Tyson at the 
Michigan State College in 1950, band ap- 
plications up to 500 lbs. per acre of a 
3-12-12 fertilizer was profitable in pickle 
production. On poorly drained soils of 
low fertility, this amount was increased 
to 800 lbs. broadcast and 200 Ibs. ammo- 
nium nitrate added as a side dressing to 
good advantage. 


TIME TO PLANT 


The best stands and the largest yields 
appear to result from planting the seed 
about 4 weeks after the average date of 
the last killing frost in the spring. Plant- 
ing should be delayed until the soi! is 
warm enough to insure proper germina- 
tion which is necessary for good stands. 

National Association Pickling is 4 
standard variety of the black spine type 
used for pickling. Newer selections, how- 
ever, such as Yorkstate Pickling and 
Packer may be well worth a trial. 

Most cucumbers grown for pickling 
are drilled in continuous rows, spaced 
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5 to 6 feet apart, dropping one seed every 
5 or 6 inches in the row. Later, the 
plants are thinned to 12 to 18 inches 
apart in the row. 

Cultivation should begin as soon as the 
rows can be followed and continued fre- 
quently until the vines are 12 to 18 
inches long. Since the cucumber is a 
shallow rooted plant, cultivation should 
be shallow. Moving the vines to permit 
cultivation usually does more harm than 
ood. 

4 A definite spraying or dusting schedule 
is necessary for the greatest success with 
the crop. This should start as soon as 
the plants appear, for striped cucum- 
ber beetle, and continued for disease 
and insect control — according to local 
recommendations. 


POLLINATION 


Better pollination conditions are needed 
for a good pickle crop than for a good 
crop of mature slicers. Good pickle crops 
require almost continuous development 
of new fruits and failure to set for a few 
days results in an irreparable loss. In- 
activity of bees due to cold weather, 


- when pollination should take place, is 


likely to result in a poor set. Large 
areas of honey-producing crops may 
compete with cucumbers and attract bees 
away from them, even when weather con- 
ditions are favorable. In general, a 
lower percentage of nubbins are reported 
by growers when fields are not more than 
one-fourth of a mile from one or more 
swarms of bees. 


PICKING 


Although the first two or three pick- 
ings may hardly pay for the labor of 
harvesting, it is very important that 
these early fruits be removed for the 
benefit of later pickings. If the first 
three to five pickles near the base of the 
plant are not picked, they deprive later 
blossoms of nutrients and they do not 
set. However, if the young fruits are 
removed before they attain any consider- 
able size (2 inches) the plant will pro- 
duce 30 to 50 fruits as compared to 5 to 
12 when the “crown set” is not removed 
while the fruits are small. Care should 
be exercised not to injure the vines in 
picking. 

A test in frequency of picking showed 
that financial returns per acre minus 
estimated harvesting costs were largest 
at that time for the four day interval 
between pickings. More frequent pick- 
Ings, however, will result in larger 
yields. Large financial returns depend 
upon large yields of fancy pickles per 
plant and per acre.” 


AND=RSEN’S FOODS TO RECEIVE 
IFT AWARD 


An Foods, Inc., Santa Barbara, 
California, will be accorded the 1951 
“Food Wngineering” award for outstand- 
Ing achievement in food technology, at 
the annual meeting of the Institute of 
Food Technologists to be held in New 
York June 19. The award will be made 
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for the commercial application of a revo- 
lutionary pea soup canning process, 
which involves continuous sterilization 
and high temperature for a few seconds, 
and continuous fill into sterilized cans 
under aseptic conditions. The award is 
sponsored by “Food Engineering”, form- 
erly “Food Industries”. 


The process developed by W. McK. 
Martin of the James Dole Engineering 
Company of San Francisco, briefly in- 
volves five steps: (1) Sterilizing by 
pumping the product through a continu- 
ous heat exchanger under pressure at a 
temperature of 285 to 290 degrees F. 
(2) Continuous Cooling. (3) Sterlization 
of the cans and closures in superheated 
steam at 450 to 550 degrees. (4) Filling 
the cool product into cans in a steam 
atmosphere. (5) Closing the cans in an 
atmosphere of steam. 


DR. ETCHELLS RECEIVES AWARD 
FOR PICKLE RESEARCH 


Dr. John L. Etchells, 122 Faircloth 
Street, Raleigh, N. C., has received a 
superior service award from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture for his con- 
tribution to the development of fresh- 
pack pickles and for other research on 
the preservation of vegetables leading to 
more efficient utilization of this major 
farm crop. The award was presented in 
Washington May 15 at the annual cere- 
mony recognizing outstanding achieve- 
ments of Department of Agriculture 
personnel. 


Dr. Etchells is in charge of the Food 
Fermentation Laboratory, which is a 
unit of USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry. Since 1935 he 
has worked closely with the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station 
and with food processors in a program 
of cooperative research to improve the 
utilization of cucumbers and other veg- 
etables. This research has provided valu- 
able information on brining which is now 
in wide use and has led to an entirely 
new type of pickle product which has 
become a rapidly growing outlet for cu- 
cumbers during the past decade. 


Before this research, fresh-pack cu- 
cumber pickles were a novelty, although 
processors were greatly interested in the 
idea as a means of spreading the pack- 
ing season over a longer period, increas- 
ing total output, and making new lines 
of pickles available to supplement the 
usual brined products. Today, as a result 
of a pasteurization technique developed 
by Dr. Etchells and his cooperating re- 
search team, the idea is a reality in half 
the plants in the United States, with 
more adopting it each year. 


The pasteurization treatment kills 
microorganisms responsible for the spoil- 
age of fresh cucumbers, yet leaves the 
natural crispness and flavor. Processors 
applying the process can pack high qual- 
ity pickles immediately after cucumbers 
are harvested, eliminating the delays in- 
cident to brining. From 1% to 2 million 
bushels of cucumbers—15 percent of the 


total crop—are now pasteurized. In 
addition, some companies use this pro- 
cess as a standard procedure for pre- 
serving and maintaining the quality of 
their entire pickle output, both fresh- 
pack and brined. The improved products 
are in excellent demand, with total con- 
sumption of pickles today about double 
the amount 10 years ago. 


Dr. Etchells’ research career began 
while he was still a student at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
where he held a graduate assistantship 
while completing the requirements for his 
doctorate in chemistry. He then worked 
as a research technician in New York 
City for a year before moving to Raleigh. 


MARMALADE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced the establishment for the 
first time of U. S. Standards for Grades 
of Orange Marmalade, which will be- 
come effective for use June 21. 


The new standards include two grades 
—Grade A or Fancy, and Grade B or 
Choice, and provide for both “clear” 
and “natural” types and for three kinds, 
“sweet”, “bitter”, and “sweet and bitter” 
While marmalade with peel sliced into 
thin strips is the most common style, 
the style known as “chopped” is included 
in the new standards, which are pub- 
lished in the May 22 issue of Federal 
Register. 


This treasure chest of glass packed foods 
admired by the “pretty pirate” will be 
presented each day to one person as an 
attendance gift at Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company’s exhibit at the NARGUS Con- 
vention in Chicago’s Navy Pier, June 
9-15. A “Little Theater” will be used to 
show “American Stores Milestone,” a 
color-sound motion picture report which 
demonstrates that when glass and tin 
food items were displayed in the same 
space previously allocated to tin alone, 
total sales increased. 
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Anchor Hocking’s new Laboratory at Lancaster, Ohio 


ANCHOR HOCKING OPENS 
NEW LABORATORY 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation has 
just announced the opening of the first 
unit of a new Engineering and Research 
Center at Lancaster, Ohio. This unit 
houses the Package Engineering and Re- 
search Division of Anchor Hocking and 
is one of the most modern laboratories of 
its kind in the packaging industry. It 
has all the scientific equipment required 
to render complete service to users of 
Anchorglass Containers and Anchor 
Caps. 


The new building was designed and 
built especially for research and develop- 
ment purposes. It affords more than 
46,000 square feet of floor space, all on 
one floor, is a structural steel building 
with glazed tile walls in which vast win- 
dow areas predominate. Its site is a 
tract of land away from the industrial 
section of the community where uninter- 
rupted effort can be applied to research 
work at hand; and where there is ample 
room for further expansion of Anchor 
Hocking research facilities in the future. 


The company’s Engineering and Re- 
search services include the development 
of new and improved closures, sealing 
machines, cartons and other products; 
liner determination, processing studies 
and development of methods for handling 
products to increase efficiency in cus- 
tomers’ plants. This Division is likewise 
the watchdog of Anchor Hocking quality, 
specifying raw materials, testing and 
-controlling them, supervising all manu- 
facturing processes, specifying and pro- 
ducing gauges and other precision 
instruments. 


It has been more than forty years 
since Anchor Hocking first established 
a Laboratory and an Engineering and 
Research Division. Over the years these 
facilities have grown and have contrib- 
uted a number of outstanding advance- 
ments to the container, closure and glass 
packaging industries. The new Labora- 
tory, with its completely modern equip- 
ment, plus the accumulated know-how 
and experience of its scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians, is set to give even 
greater service in the future. 
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REACHING FOR THE MOON 


Development of the first free-flight 
meteorological sounding balloon capable 
of rising to 150,000 feet or about 30 
miles, is the objective of a two-year re- 
search program just instituted by Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Company under con- 
tract to the Signal Corps. 


Fully expanded, this balloon is ex- 
pected to measure approximately 130 
feet in diameter. No natural or man- 
made device, with the exception of giant 
rockets, has ever reached this height, the 
company pointed out in announcing the 
contract. Present record of 136,000 feet 
or about 26 miles was set with a Dewey 
and Almy balloon October 4, 1950, by Dr. 
Martin A. Pomerantz of the Bartol Re- 
search Foundation of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, and a leading re- 
search physicist in the cosmic ray field. 


Specifications of the contract call for 
a balloon able to lift to the 30 mile alti- 
tude a five pound load of instruments for 
studying cosmic rays and atmospheric 
conditions. The balloon must be able to 
resist the 75 degrees below zero Fahren- 
heit cold found in the upper stratosphere. 
Resistance to cold, as well as the solution 
to other obstacles, is developed by formu- 
lating special rubber compounds derived 
from basic laboratory research. This is 
being carried out by scientists of the 
Meteorological Department of the com- 
pany’s Rubber Specialties Division. 


MARYLAND IFT TO MEET 
AT NCA HEADQUARTERS 


The Maryland Section of the Institute 
of Food Technologists will hold their 
June meeting Friday, June 8, at the Na- 
tional Canners Association’s Labora- 
tories in Washington. Feature speaker 
for the occasion will be Dr. E. M. Ken- 
yon of the Research and Development 
Branch of the Military Planning Divi- 
sion, Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. He will take as his subject “The 
Quartermaster Corps Feeds the Army”. 
Members who are packing rations for the 
Army are requested to send in samples to 
Mr. C. A. Greenleaf of NCA, for the use 
of Dr. Kenyon in his discussion, as well 
as for observation of the group. 


WAGE INCREASES 
FOR FARM WORKERS 


Secretary Marvin Verhulst of the Wis. 
consin Canners Association on May 19th 
summed up last week’s action of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, relaxing the 
wage freeze on agricultural workers as 
follows: 


“The Wage Stabilization Board this 
week relaxed the wage freeze on agri- 
cultural workers to permit the following 
increases to be made without WSB 
approval: 


“1. Any increases up to 95 cents per 
hour, and 


2. Increases up to 10 percent over 
the 1950 season rate even if this 
exceeds 95 cents per hour. 


“For non-agricultural workers no gen- 
eral relaxation has been granted as yet 
beyond the 10 percent increase over Jan- 
uary 15, 1950 permitted by General 
Regulation No. 6. However, WSB has 
recently interpreted that regulation to 
allow seasonal industries for which the 
January 15, 1950 pay period is ‘plainly 
abnormal’ to apply the 10 percent in- 
crease to wage rates in effect at the close 
of the employer’s 1949 season. This is 
contained in the instructions accompany- 
ing form WS-6b recently issued by WSB 
to be used by employers in making appli- 
cation for a substitute base pay period 
to which the 10 percent allowable in- 
crease may be applied. These instructions 
are as follows: 


“Employers in a seasonal industry 
who had no payroll period ending on or 
about January 15, 1950 or who had a 
plainly abnormal pay level during that 
period because of seasonal peculiarities 
may select a substitute payroll period 
for the purpose of calculating the 
amount of increase permitted by Gen- 
eral Wage Regulation No. 6 in accord- 
ance with the following rule without 
prior approval of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board: 


“An employer may select the first 
payroll period following January 15, 
1950 when the employe unit involved 
reached 75 percent of its normal size 
provided that the wage rates received 
by employes in the unit in this period 
were not greater than the wage rates 
for the same job classifications that 
were in effect at the conclusion of his 
1949 season. If the wage rates in the 
1950 payroll period when the employe 
unit reached 75 percent of its normal 
size exceeded the wage rates for the 
same job classifications that were in 
effect at the conclusion of his 1949 
season, the employer may grant an in- 
crease in an amount not greater than 
10 percent at the average straight 
time hourly earnings of the last period 
in 1949 when the employe unit was no 
less than 75 percent of its normal size 
minus any general increases granted 
since that period.” 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION DATES 


The Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, National 
Food Brokers Association and Exhibit 
of the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association will be held at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, January 19-23, 1952. It had 
been known that the Convention was to 
be held at Atlantic City, however, the 
dates for the meeting were announced 
this week. 


ARISTON APPOINTS BROKERS 


Ariston Canning Company, Cologne, 
New Jersey canners, have appointed the 
Independent Brokerage Company of 
Columbia, South Carolina, and Stiles 
Brokerage Company of Detroit, to handle 
their blueberry and cranberry sauce 
accounts in their respective territories. 


NATIONAL CAN OPENS 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


National Can Corporation has opened 
a new sales office in Room 880, Drexel 
Buliding, 5th & Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia, with local representative John 
Newton in charge. 


CANNERS SUPPORT 
WEED CONTROL EFFORT 


Wisconsin Canners Association has 
contributed $5,000 to the University of 
Wisconsin to conduct a two year study 
of chemical weed control in beets and 
other canning crops. $2,000 of the 
amount was contributed by beet canners 
of the State. In addition the balance of 
a $1,500 grant was turned over to the 
University to finance a trueness to type 
study of pea seed used in Wisconsin. 


G. F. TO OPEN 
WESTERN HEADQUARTERS 


The General Foods Corp. has selected 
Oakland, California as headquarters for 
its sales division in the Western States, 
with this new office to be opened about 
July 1. Quarters will be occupied at 2900 
Lakeshore Ave., with C. J. Dare in 
charge. Formerly, all sales management 
and accounting for packaged grocery 
products in this territory was handled 
from the New York headquarters. 


TO REBUILD BURNED PLANT 


The I. N. Dovell Company, Luray, 
Virginia, is rebuilding its Hawksbill 
Cannery at Luray which was burned last 
Summer, for the canning of beans this 
Season. The new building will have 25 
percent greater capacity. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


MAULL TO PACK FOR 
DUNCAN-HINES 


Louis Maull Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, has been selected to pack and mer- 
chandise nationally a line of quality meat 
sauces under the Duncan Hines label. 
Items to be packed will be barbecue 
sauce, both regular and smoked flavor, 
Worcestershire sauce, seafood cocktail 
sauce, and steak sauce. It is expected 
that these products will be ready for 
market within about three months. The 
company will continue to market its own 
brand of these and other products, which 
have wide consumer acceptance. 


CORRECTION 


A typographical error occurred 
in the column “Technologically 
Speaking” which appeared in the 
May 14 issue of this publication. 
In discussing drained weights, it 
was stated in the last paragraph of 
column 1 on page 8 “Its importance 
is attested by a recent libel of can- 
ned tomatoes in which there was 
a drained weight of 12 ounces per 
No. 2 container yet the head space 
was greater than ws of an inch 
when measured from the top of the 
double seam, and consequently the 
lot was considered to be slack 
filled”. The figure *% should be 
changed to 9.15. 


JERSEY CANNER 
IN ARMY RECEIVING POST 


First Lieutenant Thomas J. Pappas of 
Egg Harbor City, New Jersey, who re- 
cently returned to active Army duty, has 
been assigned to the Receiving Division 
of the 9th Infantry Division, Fort Dix, 
New Jersey. 


Entering the Armed Forces in Septem- 
ber 1942, Lieutenant Pappas graduated 
from Officers’ Candidate School, Fort 
Benning, Georgia, and his assignments 
included duty at Camp Van Doan, Mis- 
sissippi, and the Asiatic-Pacific Theater 
of Operations. For his meritorious serv- 
ice, he is authorized to wear the Bronze 
Star Medal, Asiatic-Pacifle Theater Rib- 
bon, Philippine Liberation Ribbon, Com- 
bat Infantryman’s Badge, World War II 
Victory Medal, American Theater Medal 
and the Occupation Ribbon (Japan). 


A high school graduate, Lieutenant 
Pappas, who is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jay Pappas of 47 Beech Street, Dover, 
New Jersey, attended Pace College. Prior 
to his recall to active duty, he was Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of Pappas Bros. & 


' Gillis Company, Incorporated, Egg Har- 


bor, New Jersey Canners. 


HUNT APPOINTMENTS 


Lee F. Ostdick, for the past five years 
handling administrative functions of the 
General Sales Department, has _ been 
assigned to Hunt Foods’ Brokerage Sales 
Division, replacing Joseph F. Marshall, 
who recently resigned to accept~a posi- 
tion with the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange. In his new position Mr. Ost- 
dick will work closely with W. H. Mc- 
Ginnis, Brokerage Sales Division Mana- 
ger in the Southeast United States and 
District Sales Managers in Texas and 
New England. He will be headquartered 
at the company’s general offices in Ful- 
lerton, California. 


Robert W. Hurley, a native of Jean- 
nette, Pennsylvania, where he had law 
offices, has joined the company’s Legal 
Department, and will be primarily en- 
gaged in studying government issued 
regulations which might affect the com- 
pany’s operations. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD CATALOG 


Michael-Leonard Company this week 
distributed its new descriptive catalog of 
vegetable seeds for canners and freezers, 
which is available from the company 
either at Chicago 16, Illinois, or Sioux 
City 6, Iowa. 


TO OCCUPY NEW PLANT 


Barnes - Zimmerman Company, New 
Brighton, Minnesota, preserve manufac- 
turers, will move into a new plant at 
Minneapolis in late summer or early fall. 


PUERTO RICO TO CAN 
ORANGE JUICE 


A new local company is completing 
plans to be ready in 1952 to buy all the 
oranges grown in Puerto Rico and to can 
grange juice on a large scale. The Con- 
tinental Packing Corporation, which now 
is operating an orange juice cannery in 
the city of Ponce, plans to extend its 
operations and so stimulate the citrus in- 
dustry throughout the Island. 


It is calculated that Puerto Rico grow- 
ers can produce more than a million 
dozen oranges annually, once markets 
are open to them. Since the present pro- 
gram is being developed in cooperation 
with the Puerto Rico Coffee Cooperative, 
many of the coffee planters on whose 
farms citrus products can be grown ef- 
fectively, will give more attention to 
their orange groves. Thus far larger 
quantities of local oranges were wasted 
each year for lack of profitable markets. 

Some local canned orange juice has 
already been marketed throughout the 
Island, and small quantities have been 
sent to main!tand U.S. markets as well. 
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NCA WARNS OF THE USE OF 
HAZARDOUS INSECTICIDES 


The National Canners Association 
last week issued the following warning 
to members covering the use of insec- 
ticides: 

“In view of the fact that tolerances on 
chemical residues used as pesticides will 
not be issued by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in time to serve as a guide 
in selection of insecticides and fungicides 
to be used this growing season, canners 
should be extremely careful in the use of 
certain pesticides this year on their can- 
ning crop acreage. The shortage of cer- 
tain chemicals used in the manufacture 
of pesticides may somewhat restrict the 
supply of some insecticides which can be 
secured by canners and farmers for in- 
sect and disease control this coming sea- 
son, and some canners and farmers may 
be induced to use substitutes for those 
generally recommended. : 

“Evidence presented at the FDA toler- 
ance hearings and further toxicological 
research since then suggests the extreme 
hazard to canners or farmers of using 
the following insecticides on edible por- 
tions of fruits and vegetables for can- 
ning: Aldrin, BHC (technical), Dieldrin, 
Chlordane, Heptachlor, Lindane, and 
Toxaphene. It has been reported that 
these are all extremely toxic substances 
and many are extremely persistent and 
difficult to remove prior to processing. 
Some of them, particularly BHC and 
Lindane, will sometimes cause off-flavor 
in canned products, and there is strong 
suspicion that several others will like- 
wise cause off-flavor after the canned 
product has been in storage for some 
time. 


“This does not mean that several of 
these chemicals cannot be used around 
borders of fields for the control of grass- 
hoppers and cutworms, and may be used 
in baits for the control of these same in- 
sects if scattered on the soil surface 
around young growing plants, as recom- 
mended by state and federal entomolo- 
gists. Several of these chemicals are 
likewise used as seed treatments, using 
several ounces per bushel of seed, and 
there is no evidence that this small 
amount is hazardous from the standpoint 
of either residues or off-flavor, on the 
crops grown from them. 


“DDT and TDE (DDD) have been 
used quite extensively and a great deal 
of work has been done with these two 
chemicals. They have their definite place, 
but should not be used indiscriminately 
and should be used according to specific 
recommendations of state and federal 
entomologists and according to the label 
directions on the container. 


“It is felt that it would be extremely 
unwise to use extensively any of the 
newer chemicals until sufficient research 
work has been done to determine their 
toxicity to warm-blooded animals, their 
residue hazard, and their possible physio- 
logical effect on flavor. The specific rec- 
ommendations of the State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations and the Bureau of 
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Entomology and Plant Quarantine of 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture rec- 


ognizes these facts and their recommen- 
dations should be utilized fully.” 


FROZEN FOODS REPORT 
DISCONTINUED 


The collection and dissemination of 
storage information regarding the pack- 
age size distribution of selected frozen 
fruits and vegetables will be discon- 
tinued effective June 30, 1951. Up until 
the present, this report was financed 
with funds made available under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, for 
the purpose of determining the degree 
cf success this report could achieve under 
a voluntary reporting requirement. The 
results, after almost 3 years of experi- 
mental work, indicate that three-fourths 
of the frozen fruits and two-thirds of 
the frozen vegetables, on the average, 
are being classified as to package size. 
The research phases of the work are now 
completed and it is, therefore, being dis- 
continued as an RMA project. There 
will not be funds available during fiscal 
year 1952 to continue the report as a 
part of the regular market news report 
on frozen foods. 


DECEASED 


HAROLD K. ROYAL 


Harold K. Royal, 59, Oceana Canning 
Company, Shelby, Michigan, died of a 
stroke on May 16. Mr. Royal was a past 
President of the Michigan Canners Asso- 
ciation, and had long been active in 
National Canners Association affairs. 
He had served two three-year terms on 
the NCA Board of Directors in the mid 
30’s and early 40’s, and in earlier years 
had been Chairman of the NCA Fruit 
Section. He was a founder of National 
Cherry Week in 1932 and was a member 
of the Old Guard Society. 


HAROLD H. HORCHOVER 


Harold H. Horchover, Vice-President 
and Manager of G. P. Halferty & Com- 
pany, and associated with other North- 
western canning interests, died in 
Seattle April 28 following a brief illness. 
He was 42 years old. 


FRANK E. BREWER 


Frank E. Brewer, 77, former Presi- 
dent of Marshall Canning Company, and 
long active in National Canners Associa- 
tion work, died on April 25 in Marshall- 
town, Iowa. Mr. Brewer joined the Mar- 
shall Canning Company in 1924 as Vice- 
President and General Manager. He was 
elected President in 1927 and held that 
office until his retirement in June 1946. 
Mr. Brewer was a member of the Old 
Guard Society. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 3-4, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 11-12, 1951—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National - American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


JUNE 12-13, 1951—Summer Meeting, © 


Maine Canners Association, Lakewood, 
Maine. 


JUNE 25-JULY 18, 1951—Food Tech- 
nology Course, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 27-29, 1951— Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


JULY 18-27, 1951— Annual Techni- 
cians School for Tomato and Tomato 
Products Canners, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


AUGUST 1-10, 1951—14th Annual 
Mold Count School, Jordan Hall, Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 22—Sweet 
Corn: Planting of the crop for process- 
ing continued on schedule under very 
favorable seed bed conditions. The high 
temperatures of mid-week hastened ger- 
mination and improved growth condi- 
tions. Color of plants improved. Dry 
soil has affected development in some 
fields on the Del-Mar Peninsula and ger- 
mination is uneven due to lack of ade- 
quate moisture. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., May 14—Corn: 
Just started to plant; acreage normal. 


LANCASTER, WIS., May 12 — Sweet 
Corn: Acreage coming slowly. Will 
start planting May 14. Farmers more 
interested in field corn. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., May 19—Corn: 17 
percent of acreage planted through May 
19. First planting of one week ago is 
already breaking several inches through 
the ground. Planting situation is excel- 
lent at present. 


PICKETT, WIS., May 19—Sweet Corn: 
Just starting to plant. Ideal weather for 
starting corn growth. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., May 20— Sweet 
Corn: Acreage 100 percent of 1950. First 
plantings made about May 10. Weather 
warm and conditions favorable, except 
some flat ground still too wet to work. 


PEAS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 22 — Green 
Peas: East of the Bay plants in early 
fields were loaded with young pods. West 
of the Bay the first fields were just com- 
ing into bloom. Development of the crop 
in Maryland and Delaware so far has 
been very good and is rapidly approach- 
ing harvest. 


SOMERSET, PA., May 15—Peas: Plant- 
ing delayed ten days due to wet, cold 
weather. Early plantings through the 
ground with normal stand, except in low 
wet places. 


CHETEK, WIS., May 14—Peas: Cold, be- 
low normal weather and wet soil retarted 
early planting. Season will be late 
throughout this territory, with possible 
bunching. High, hot winds today whip- 
ping top soil. Acreage normal; slightly 

igher, 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., May 14—Peas: 
Coming along about normal. Weather 
cool. Moisture ample for time being. 
Planting a little late but in season with 
the season according to tree buds. A 
coo! summer would bring in the crop 
normally, but a hot summer would see 
terrible bunching. 


LANCASTER, WIS., May 12 — Peas: 
Planting started May 1 and going for- 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


ward as scheduled. Acreage increased 
about 10 percent. Plans now are to com- 
plete sowings by June 1. 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., May 14—Peas: 
About 10 days late in planting. Have a 
lot of wet fields. Moisture condition bet- 
ter than normal. If weather conditions 
remain normal, we should be headed for 
a good crop with quality above average. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., May 19—Peas: To 
date we have planted 70 percent of our 
entire acreage. Balance will go into the 
ground this coming week. Alaska plant- 
ings were completed at our Southern 
Wisconsin plants the forepart of this 
week. 


PICKETT, WIS., May 19—Green Peas: 
About three-quarters of acreage planted 
to date. Earlies up on first plantings. 
Acreage about as last year. Plenty of 
moisture and warm weather. Very warm 
last few days. About a day or two late 
on starting to plant over last year. With 
a continuation of weather and moisture 
such as we have recently experienced, 
there is a good outlook for good crops. 


VALDERS, WIS., May 21— Peas: Just 
about half through planting. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., May 20— Peas: 
Acreage 120 percent of 1950. Planted 
first Alaskas April 18, ten days later 
than normal. However, later plantings 
badly delayed by frequent heavy rains, 
so that this season promises the latest 
plantings we have ever made. First 
plantings of Alaskas have made excel- 
lent growth and look good at present. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., May 21— 
Peas: 14 days late but on schedule with 
last year. With warm weather every- 
thing will be okay; plenty of moisture. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 22—Beans: 
Fordhooks and snap beans in Wicomico 
and Somerset Counties made very good 
progress during the week. The ideal 
condition of fields has maintained a fair- 
ly good supply of moisture, although 
ground is getting dry in that area. Plants 
have begun to bush out and first buds 
are developing on snap beans. The fields 
of snap beans for processing are up to a 
good stand and made a good growth dur- 
ing the week both East and West of the 
Bay. 


CHETEK, WIS., May 14—Green & Wax 
Beans: Acreage slightly off from 1950 
downward. Season normal. Expect to 
plant May 25 to June 10. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., May 21— Toma- 
toes: Acreage not complete but likely 
about the same as 1950. Expect to set 
first plants last of this week. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., May 21 — 
Green & Wax Beans: Acreage approxi- 
mately same as 1950, 1100 acres. Ideal 
planting conditions prevail. Will plant 
now until June 1. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 22—Sweet 
Potatoes: Pulling of slips from beds be- 
came quite general and growers were 
busy setting plants in the important 
sweet potato area around Salisbury, Md. 
and in Anne Arundel County. Some 
plants were spindly because of delay in 
setting. Dry soil in some localities 
coupled with hot weather was hard on 
newly set plants. In most localities 
plants were going into well prepared 
seed beds and earliest fields were well 
established. But soil is generally dry 
in much of the important area. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 22—Aspar- 
agus: Cool weather prior to this week 
held growth down and cutting early in 
the week carried a considerable portion 
of white butts. Higher temperatures of 
mid-week improved growth. Ground is 
dry over much of the acreage of the Del- 
Mar Peninsula so that production so far 
has been only fair. A good rain would 
help. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 22 — Spin- 
ach: The spring planted crop, mostly 
around Baltimore, is in very good condi- 
tion. Harvest of spring crop was about 
at peak this week and the winter crop 
was about through. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 22—Toma- 
toes: Setting of plants was about com- 
pleted in the Southern half of the Del- 
Mar Peninsula and a few earliest plants 
were just showing the first crown bloom. 
Considerable replanting was necessary in 
some fields on the Del-Mar Peninsula 
because of dry soil, hot windy weather 
and cutworms. Around Hurlock, Md. 
and in parts of Sussex County, Del., cut- 
worms did considerable damage, while in 
the sandy soils of Wicomico County the 
hot windy weather plus dry soil caused 
plants to shrivel and die. Reports from 
the rest of the two State area indicate 
rapid progress in setting made during 
the week. Condition of the soil was ideal 
for setting but more moisture was needed 
in most fields to provide a good start of 
plants. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 22—Fruits: 
A heavy set of peaches and most vari- 
eties of apples is evident in most of the 
orchards of the two States. However, 
some orchardists report a heavy drop. 
Peach leaf curl is prevalent in some or- 
chards. Regular spraying with gener- 
ally dry weather has kept apple scab 
under control. Some cedar rust has been 
observed. The low temperatures did little 
damage. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — Although there 
very definitely is no excitement in the 
canned foods market, the tone remains 
considerably brighter than it was during 
the month of March and April. Replace- 
ment buying continues apace, but all eyes 
are on the coming packs. Actual figures 
on government set asides, both fruit and 
vegetable, are expected at an early date 
and these are the subject of much con- 
versation. The government’s delay in 
issuing the canners’ price order is pinch- 
ing in a number of places. It is being 
felt principally, of course, at this time by 
asparagus and spinach canners. How- 
ever, the pea pack will be under way in a 
week or so in Virginia and the lower 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, so that im- 
mediate action is needed here, too, if 
hardship is to be avoided. The same ap- 
plies to cherries both sweet and R.S.P. 
At least one New Jersey asparagus can- 
ner, it is reported, has closed down due 
to the financial pinch. Others are oper- 
ating very cautiously due to the lack of 
price information and the high prices 
demanded by growers. One canner is 
said to be paying 14 cents a pounds. To 
cover it is estimated that at least 20 
cents a dozen will have to be added to 
last year’s prices, which would bring the 
price of green mammoth spears to $4.80, 
large to $4.65, and mediums to $4.55. 
California, it is reported, is also going 
very slow on the asparagus pack. Cold 
weather in both Jersey and California 
have retarded growth. 


SPINACH — Here in Baltimore the 
spinach packers are busy as harvest 
reaches its peak. The market has set- 
tled at about $1.50 for 2’s and $1.90 for 
2%’s. These prices are still a good bit 
over that asked by California canners at 
$1.35 and $1.65, and the competition is 
being felt in this market. 


GREEN BEANS — No activity is ex- 
pected in the Baltimore market for a 
couple of weeks or more. One canner 
is reported operating on the high priced 
raw stock now available, and is asking 
$1.75 for french cuts. Distributors are 
reported thinking in terms of $1.60. A 
national advertiser this week offered its 
featured brand of green beans, f.o.b. 
Midwest point, at $1.20, $1.90, $2.10 and 
$2.92% for 8 ounce, 303, 2 and 2% fancy 
cut, respectively, and $1.25, $1.97% for 
french cut 8 ounce and 303. Tiny one 
sieve whole are offered in 2’s by the same 
packer at $2.95 for 2’s and small whole 
Blue Lake’s at $3.05. 


CORN—Corn stocks are down to rock 
bottom. The NCA report issued during 
the week shows that but 2,830,814 cases 
were on hand May 1, compared to 12,- 
485,023 the same date a year ago. Ship- 
ments during April amounted to 1,684,- 
200 cases. Canners’ warehouses, then, 
should be completely empty long before 
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new pack. There were 734,271 cases 
located in the East on May 1, 1,657,624 
cases in Midwestern canner’s hands, and 
438,919 cases in the Far West. Price- 
wise it is difficult to get information. The 
same national advertiser mentioned 
above, however, lists its fancy golden 
creamstyle at $1.02% for 8 ounce, $1.65 
for 303, with whole kernel at $1.07% for 
8 ounce and $1.75 for 303, with 12 ounce 
Vac at $1.70. Extra standard cream is 
listed at $1.45 for 303 golden and white, 
and 90 cents for 8 ounce white. 


PEAS—AIl eyes in this section are on 
the lower Eastern Shore of Maryland 
and Virginia where packing operations 
will get under way late next week. A 
price of $1.35 for standard 4 sieve Alas- 
kas came out of the area this week, but 
that’s about all that seemed to happen 
to it. No one seems to know how the 
operator arrived at the price, and this 
observer has no reports of any sales at 
the price. 


TOMATOES — NCA reported May 1 
stocks of tomatoes at 287,703 cases, 
which surely isn’t enough to talk about. 
Tomato juice stocks were reported at 
3,042,309 cases compared to 6,835,222 
cases a year ago. This, too, is an ex- 
tremely low figure, with three months of 
consumption to go before new pack 
makes its appearance. 


RSP CHERRIES—As red pitted cher- 
ry canners poise for action on new pack, 
NCA reports May 1 stocks at 173,903 
cases compared to 276,891 a year ago. 
Shipments during April amounted to 
256,030 cases, so here, too, is another 
cleaned up situation. 


CITRUS — Citrus remains in the 
dumps. Prices hit another new season 
low during the week. The prices will be 
found on our price page and the situa- 
tion is discussed by our expert reporters 
from other markets. 


OKRA PACK 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
1949 1950 
Okra & Tomatoes.......... 223,050 250,940 


The above report is a summary of all 
canners known to have packed okra and 
okra and tomatoes in 1950, together with 
estimates for three canners not reporting. 


The principal states packing okra and 
okra and tomatoes are Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas and 
South Carolina. 


FALK HEADS C C FOR 2nd TERM 


Adrien J. Falk, president of S & W 
Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, has been re-elected to a second term 
as president of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Broader Buying Interest Continues—Interest 
In Crop Progress—Citrus At Low Of Season 
—tLight Asparagus Pack In Both California 
And New Jersey—Better Inquiry For Spin- 
ach—Alaska Pea Pack Will Start Shortly In 
Lower Eastern Shore Of Md., Va.—No Spot 
Tomatoes — Damage To Sweet Cherries — 
Prospects Good For R.S.P. Pack. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., May 25, 1951 


THE SITUATION—A broader buying 
interest developed. This was not con- 
fined to any particular group. SAP 
business was again reported in peas and 
tomatoes, while development of warmer 
weather throughout the greater part of 
the East brought more interest to fish. 
However, in citrus juices, keen sales 
competition continued and prices suf- | 
fered. There was a growing belief that 
inventory stocks, both at the wholesaler 
and consumer levels, were showing signs 
of replacement needs and that this buy- 
ing was the forerunner of possibly larger 
sales. Meanwhile, there was a shortage 
of many products, especially vegetables 
and fruits and buyers continued to find 
it necessary to shop around to meet their 
wants. 


THE OUTLOOK — Development of 
many new vegetable crops for processing 
continued to attract attention. Peas were 
late in nearly all areas. There was the 
possibility of late maturity and also 
bunching if the weather turns hot and 
muggy in late June and early July. To- 
mato acreage promises to_ increase 
sharply. However, some California can- 
ners point to prospects of labor diffi- 
cuties, high raw material prices, larger 
Government set-asides and lateness of 
plantings in some areas, with the result 
that actually many producers may have 
no more than they offered the domestic 
trade last year. 

Fish was moving a little better. Tuna 
was under the influence of smaller stocks 
and less sales competition. No price 
ceilings have been named as yet for 
Maine sardines. Imported tuna does not 
appear to be in special demand at this 
time. 


CITRUS JUICES—Market tone weak. 
Florida canners’ offerings were at the 
low of the season. Demand poor. Orange 
juice unsweetened 2s were priced at 
$1.22%, 46 oz. at $2.80 and 10s at $5.50. 
Sweetened was $1.10 for 2s and $2.50 for 
46 oz. Unsweetened and _ sweetened 
blended was priced at $1.00 for 2s and 
$2.22% for 46 oz. Grapefruit juice, sweet- 
ened and unsweetened averaged 87% 
cents for 2s, $1.95 for 46 oz. and $3.75 to 
$3.85 for 10s. All prices per doz., f.o.b. 
cannery. 


CALIFORNIA CITRUS JUICES — 
Despite small stocks, especially in can- 
ners’ and distributors’ hands, general de- 
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mand was light. Upset condition of 
Florida market was an influence. Sweet- 
ened and unsweetened orange juice 2s, 
quoted at $1.50 and 46 oz. at $3.40. Un- 
sweetened and sweetened blended offered 
at $1.32% and $2.95 respectively. Grape- 
fruit juice, also sweetened and unsweet- 
ened was priced at $1.12% and $2.50, all 
per doz..f.o.b. shipping point. 


ASPARAGUS—Some New Jersey can- 
ners have stopped packing, in absence 
of OPS ceiling price regulation order. 
Other canners were making allocations 
and shipping against issuance of invoices 
at around $4.00 for full spears, 300s, and 
$2.55 for cut spears, all green. Packing 
in Southern parts of the state reported 
light. One leading canner reported pay- 
ing growers 138 cents a lb., top price for 
the season. 


California packing total expected to 
be well below last year’s. High grower 
prices, and failure of ceiling price 
announcement, causing many smaller in- 
dependent packers considerable worry. 
Most packers were reported withdrawn 
on offerings of all green. Featured brand 
packer reported paying growers 11% 
cents for natural and 13 cents for green. 

Northwest canners receiving greater 


flow of fresh vegetable than California 
packers and paying 11 to 11% cents a 


lb. Fancy jumbo 2s, all green, were 
quoted at $4.65 to $4.70 as to seller. 


SPINACH — California canners_ re- 
ported a better inquiry. Offerings were 
at $1.62% for 2%s and $1.35 for 2s. 
These prices were well below Eastern 
canners’ schedules. A Government bid 
was in the market for a considerable 
quantity, mostly 10s. 


BLUE LAKE BEANS—Canner stocks 
were reported as limited, with offerings 
of fancy 2 sieve wholes at $2.60 and 3 
sieves at $2.50, f.o.b. West Coast ship- 
ping point. Excellent weather permitting 
rapid seedings of new crop. 


PEAS—Packing of Alaska peas ex- 
pected to get underway shortly in parts 
of the lower Eastern shore of Virginia 
and Maryland. Recent good rains helped 
the crop toward maturity. Pennsylvania 
reports not optimistic with the crop de- 
layed by bad weather. Mid-west advices 
also spoke of a very late situation with 
farmers unable in some instances to get 
into their fields. New York State seed- 
ing about completed and turn to warmer 
weather aided the early seeded. Very 
few spot offerings around. 


TOMOTOES—Virtually no spot offer- 
ings. Demand heavy. Some Florida can- 
ners selling on the basis of $1.80 for 303s 
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and $1.95 for 2s. Texas offerings very 
close to this schedule. Trade waiting 
acreage figures, which so far point to big 
gain over last year. However, higher 
labor costs, probable labor scarcities, 
higher canner operating figures, pros- 
pects of broad fresh demand and the 
Government set-asides, may mean that 
eventual canner offerings will average 
well below expectations. Furthermore, 
there is a full growing season ahead and 
anything can happen before - deliveries 
are made to canners’ platforms. 


SWEET CHERRIES—California and 
the Northwest crops appear to have suf- 
fered serious damage. The April North- 
west freeze appeared now to have been 
larger than earlier estimates. Some 
sections report only a 20 percent crop. 
Western Oregon will have a fair crop 
and may likely be the only area where 
Western canners and briners can obtain 
stocks. There was also a Government set 
aside of 12 percent of the 1949 pack of 
each canner. The California total that 
year was 688,000 cases, basis 2's. 
Grower prices were expected to be about 
2 to 3 cents a lb. above those of a year 
ago, or around 14 to 15 cents a lb. 


RSP CHERRIES—Pack prospects look 
good in Michigan, Wisconsin and New 
York judging by the crop outlook now 
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for sour cherries. Last year many of 
these areas had an abnormal yield, and 
this year the production promised to be 
nearer normal. Naturally this will bring 
the actual total below a year ago. Freez- 
ers were expected to be in the market 
for ample supplies, with Michigan grow- 
ers likely to ask from 2 to 3 cents a lb. 
above the 6 cents per lb. price last year. 


TUNA—Stocks were reported smaller 
on the West Coast. A seasonal pickup 
in trade was anticipated. California 
packers offered fancy solid pack white 
meat at around $14.50 to $15.00 for 
halves and light meat at $13.50 to $14.00 
per case, f.o.b. 


SALMON—The Alaska-Copper River 
salmon packing area has opened. No 
packing worth while has been established. 
The pack was expected to run largely to 
halves. Last year Copper River packed 
66,000 cases with indications that the 
1951 pack will be around 51,000 cases. 
Prices undoubtedly will be firm, inas- 
nuch as fishermen are being paid $1.25 
‘or each fish compared with 75 cents 
ast year. 

West Coast markets report chum 
salmon as the only product in fair supply. 
Bookings were on the basis of $19.00 per 
ease for Is tall, f.0.b. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Odd Lots Get Attention — California Stock 
Figures Issued—Asparagus Packing At Slow 
Pace — Spinach Quality Reported High — 
Lower Prices Bring No Marked Rush To 
Pineapple Or Applesauce — Tuna Landings 
Slow Down—Interest In New Pack Salmon. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., May 21, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The movement of 
odd lots of canned fruits and vegetables 
continues to be a feature of the Cali- 
fornia market and while individual sales 
are comparatively small they are quite 
numerous. Cherries are moving to the 
fresh markets in carload lots, suggesting 
that the season for canning is not far 
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away, and berries are becoming quite 
plentiful. As the season advances, crop 
conditions are reaching a point where 
the probable output can be estimated 
with a fair degree of accuracy and it 
would seem that in fruits no records will 
be broken. Distributors would like to 
place orders for new pack but canners 
are waiting until the season gets under 
way to accept business, other than on a 
s.a.p. basis. 


STOCKS — The Canners League of 
California has released statistics cover- 
ing stocks of canned fruits and tomatoes 
in canner hands as of May Ist and these 
reveal small holdings, compared with 
those of recent years. Stocks of apricots, 
sold and unsold were 217,108 cases, 
against 728,467 a year earlier; those of 
sweet cherries were 48,005, against 
160,486; pears 245,485, against 284,447; 
clingstone peaches 1,014,596, against 
3,548,653; freestone peaches 101,623, 
against 437,071; fruit cocktail 844,214, 
against 2,906,023; fruits for salad 
111,865, against 450,032; and mixed 
fruits 4,447, against 226,860. The carry 
over of barreled cherries on May Ist 
was but 19,927 barrels, out of a 1950 
pack of 61,808 barrels and a carryover 
on May 1, 1950, of 34,680 barrels. In 
almost all fruits, holdings of No. 10’s 
were very limited, amounting to only a 
few hundred cases in some items, with 
most of these sold, but not delivered. 

Stocks of California tomatoes on hand, 
sold and unsold, as of May 1st, were but 
188,285 cases, compared with 1,588,201 
cases a year earlier. Of this total 140,863 
cases represented holdings of round to- 
matoes, and 47,422 cases were of Italian 
type. Holdings of tomato juice the first 
of the month were 1,049,742 cases, 
against 2,440,569 at a corresponding date 
last year. Of these, but 12,499 cases were 
in the No. 10 size. 


ASPARAGUS — The canning of as- 
paragus is proceeding at a rather slow 
pace, with the output to date well below 
that of a year ago. This showing is to 
be attributed to prolonged cool .weather. 
For the first time in several years there 
is no Marketing Order for canning or 


freezing asparagus, this having met with 


organized opposition from some quarters, © 
Prices are settling down to what is con- 


sidered a high level and some canners 
have announced that no effort will be 
made to pack the white or natural type, 
Prices on new pack have not been 
brought out and the understanding is 
that while canners may be allowed slight 
increases over last season’s lists these 
will be to cover other higher costs on 
items other than the raw product. With 
the output running well behind that of 
last year, and with Army set-aside re- 
quirements piling up, it would seem that 
there would be less canned asparagus for 
the civilian trade. 


SPINACH—The spinach pack is com- 
ing along in good shape and comments 
are general in the trade that the quality 
is well above average. Less acreage has 
been abandoned than in some years, so 
the output should run to good size, 
Prices are running a wider range than 
earlier in the season with fancy offered 
at $1.40-$1.57% for No. 2s, $1.65-$1.95 
for No. 2%s, and $5.25-$5.85 for No. 
10s. Sales are reported at both extremes, 
but orders are running to rather smaller 
lots than a short time ago. 


PINEAPPLE—tThe lower prices on 
Hawaiian pineapple juice brought out 
recently have become industry-wide and 
have stimulated buying somewhat, al- 
though there has been no marked rush 
of added business. The new prices bring 
this item into closer competition with 
citrus juices and canners hope that their 
surplus can be whittled down before the 
active canning season commences. Pine- 
apple juice is now quoted generally at 
$1.17% for No. 2s, $2.90 for 46 oz.. and 
$6.00 for No. 10s. 


APPLESAUCE—The lower prices re- 
cently quoted on California applesauce 
has stimulated sales somewhat at can- 
nery level but it is doubtful if consump- 
tion has been increased or that the public 
has noticed any difference in price. Indi- 
cations point to an earlier than usual 
harvesting of the Gravenstein crop, with 
canners to get into action late in July. 


LITHOGRAPH CORP. 
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Even at former prices this item was 
looked upon as the cheapest in the 
eanned fruit list and the difference is 
even now more pronounced, where sav- 
ings are passed on, with fancy No. 2s 
selling at the canneries at $1.50. 


TUNA—Landings of tuna and tuna- 
like fishes at San Pedro have been slow- 
ing down somewhat of late but for the 
first four months of the year are still a 
little ahead of the showing made during 
the corresponding period last year. The 
California pack for the State as a whole 
was 1,466,231 cases for the first three 
months of 1951, against 1,104,535 cases 
for the corresponding period last year. 
Prices for canned tuna remain un- 
changed, with fancy light meat selling 
at $13.50 for Ys. 


SALMON—Sales of salmon are now 
confined largely to chums and some 
species that are not well known and 
which are packed in small quantities. 
From all districts come word of higher 
prices to be paid fishermen for catches 
for the new season, with commercial fish- 
ing fees the highest on record. Much 
interest is being shown in new pack, but 
opening prices have not been named, 
even where canning is under way. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Mark Time Period For Shrimp And Oysters 
—Hard Crab Production Increasing—Cer- 
tain Louisiana Oyster Reefs Closed. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., May 24, 1951 


SHRIMP —This is the “mark-time” 
period in the shrimp canning industry 
and while the majority of the plants 
have shut down, yet a few of them are 
canning the Spring run of shrimp, which 
is invariably light, and the raw dealers 
use a good quantity of them because they 
are usually large and medium-large in 
size, thus the amount available by the 
canneries is limited. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing May 11, 1951 were: Louisiana 2,654 
barrels, including 906 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 543 barrels, including 
268 barrels for canning; Alabama 75 
barrels; Apalachicola, Fla., 17 barrels; 
and ‘Texas 1,877 barrels, making a total 
of 5,166 barrels, which is 608 less barrels 
than were produced the previous week. 
It will be noted that of the 5,166 barrels 
produced, the canneries only received 
1,174 barrels and in some cases the pro- 
portion is less. 

As reported by all Market News 
Offices last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp deereased 271,014 and were 
approximately 701,233 pounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 1,131,633 pounds more 
than one year ago. Total holdings of 
shrimp in the United States on May 1, 
1951 was 17,113,000 pounds in cold 
Storage, 

The canneries in Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana reported that 7,469 stand- 
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CANNING MACHINERY AUBURN, N. Y. REAL ESTATE 


LIQUIDATION SALE 
PUBLIC AUCTION 


Pursuant to an order by the Owners we will on 


TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1951 -- 10:30 A. M. D,S.T. 


offer 
VERY DESIRABLE REAL ESTATE IN THE HEART OF AUBURN, N. Y. 


together with 
MODERN CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT, MACHINE SHOP 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, OFFICE FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


formerly the property of 


IVANHOE FOODS, INC. 


12-20 COTTAGE STREET (on the premises) AUBURN, N. Y. 
All Property Will Be Offered in Units Only 
Immediate Delivery on Personal Property 
REAL ESTATE 


Approx. 210,000 Sq. Ft. of DESIRABLE REAL ESTATE (majority on one floor) 
IN THE HEART OF AUBURN, NEW YORK 


Brick and Concrete Construction, varying ceiling heights 10’ to 15’. 250-500 
pound Floor Load, 1000’ of company Railroad Siding. Facilities for loading 10 
railroad cars, Truck Loading Platforms, All Types of Utilities. 100% Sprinklered 
Throughout. Suitable for light or heavy manufacturing and/or warehousing. 
Excellent Labor Market. Automatic coal stokered and fuel oil fired low and high 
pressure boilers for heating and processing. Overhead Unit Heaters. Low Tax 
Rates. Excellent mortgage terms may be arranged on the purchase of Real 
Estate. Detailed announcement at the time of sale. 

10% Deposit Required on Real Estate—25% Deposit on Personal Property 


OWNER RESERVES THE RIGHT TO ACCEPT OR REJECT BID ON 
REAL ESTATE WITHIN 48 HOURS FROM HOUR OF SALE 


CANNING MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


Pfaudler Glass Lined 300 Gal. Pfaudler Premix Glass Lined 


Large Quantity of Retort 
Cap. Starch Cookers Steel Tanks w/Pumps and ity of Retort Baskets 


Large Quantity Gravity Con- 


Case Emulsifiers w/10 H.P. mo- 
tor (new 1945) 

Homogenizers (Premium Mills) 

Automatic Inverted Air Cleaners 
for pints and quarts, with 
compression unit (new 1946) 

Unscramblers, complete with 
dumping tables, motors, etc. 

Kiefer #2 Marmalade Fillin 
Machines, piston type wi 
washing attachments 

Approx. 1500’ Roller Conveyor 

Potato Peelers 

Inspection Belt Conveyors 

Juice Fillers with Stainless Steel 
Fittings and change parts for 
#10 Cans with strainer at- 
tachments 

Bottle Washers, various sizes 
and types 


Motors 
World Automatic Rotary Label- 
ers w/pickers, holders, wipers 
Special Spotting Devices 
Capping Machines it for 


veyors 

Dehydrating Tunnel with all 
equipment 

Bliss Sealers with compressors 


various sizes of bottles and jars 

4 and 6-spout Kiefer Fillers 

Victor Dishwashers 

Bliss Top and Bottom Sealers 
with compression units and 
motors 

Lye Vegetable Peelers 

Potato Tumblers with p 
sators and pumps 

Vegetable Bath Washers with 
motors (Food Machinery) 

Stainless Steel Tubing Juice Ex- 
tractors with motors (Amer. 

* Utensil Co.) and (Chisholm- 
Ryder) 


tic Rotary Labelers with 

motors, etc. 

Refrigerator Houses with freez- 
ing equipment 

Urschel Vegetable Dicers 

Hand Pack Fillers with vibrating 
devices (Food Machinery) 

Standard Knapp Co. Portable 
Heavy Duty Labelers 

Standard Knapp Top & Bottom 
Gluer with compression Units 
& Motors 

Williams Mayonnaise Mixers 
with tubs and motors 

Still, complete, for making ex- 
tracts. Ether style (new, 1948) 


MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT 


And Many Other Miscellaneous Items 
To be offered in Units Only 


Immediate Delivery on Personal Property 
TERMS: 25% DEPOSIT IN CERTIFIED CHECKS OR CASH 


Write, Wire, Phone for Detailed Circular 


RALPH ROSEN 


Auctioneer 


GENESEE BLDG. 


Liquidator - 
Wa-2957 


Appraiser 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ard cases of shrimp were canned during 
the week ending May 12, 1951 which 
brought the pack for the season to 
644,285 standard cases as compared with 
646,407 standard cases packed during the 
same period last season. 


OYSTERS—tThe production of oysters 
is dwindling down and it will not be long 
now when the canning of oysters will 
stop altogther until next Winter. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing May 11, 1951 were: Louisiana 12,311 
barrels, including 9,556 for canning; 
Alabama 1,136 barrels, including 1,134 
barrels for canning, making a total of 
13,447 barrels as compared with 24,608 
barrels produced the previous week or a 
drop of 11,161 barrels. 


HARD CRABS—With the mercury in 
the thermometer rising to 92 degrees F. 
it is increasing the production of hard 
crabs and it will not be long before it 
will be at its peak. 

Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending May 11, 1951 were: Louisiana 
176,571 pounds; Mississippi 42,786; Ala- 
bama 24,424 pounds; and Apalachicola, 
Fla. 60,340 pounds making a total of 
304,121 pounds which is 44,163 more 
pounds than were produced the previous 
week. 

No record of any processed crab meat 
being packed, but it is all put up fresh- 
cooked which has to be kept on ice or 
refrigeration. 


CERTAIN LOUISIANA OYSTER 
REEFS CLOSED 


According to an announcement May 4 
by the Commissioner, Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Wildlife and Fisheries the tak- 
ing of oysters for any purpose from the 
natural reefs in Louisiana lying east of 
the Mississippi River is prohibited May 
16, 1951 to August 31, 1951 (inclusive). 


BERRY PEST CONTROL CHARTS 


Cranberry and blueberry growers will 
find full directions on pest control in re- 
vised insect and disease control charts 
being distributed by the New Jersey 
Cranberry and Blueberry Research Lab- 
oratory. The charts—yellow for blue- 
berries and pink for cranberries — are 
generously sized and conveniently punch- 
ed for hanging on a nail. 


They tell what to do to control a vari- 
ety of insects and diseases at all seasons. 
They also include suggestions to meet 
almost any situation arising in the nor- 
mal routine of growing cranberries and 
blueberries. 

Charles E. Doehlert, in charge of the 
laboratory, points out that the control of 
insects and diseases is important, but is 
only one factor in growing these crops. 
Also vital, he says, are correct choice of 
land, economic management and sound 
marketing. 

The laboratory is part of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N, J. 


Washington News 


(Continued from Page 7) 


CANNED FRUIT SET-ASIDES 
ANNOUNCED 


Sub-Order No. 2 to Defense Food 
Order No. 2, establishing amount of 1951 
canned fruit pack which must be set 
aside for defense use, was announced by 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture Clar- 
ence J. McCormick on Wednesday, May 
23. (Defense Food Order No. 2, an- 
nounced April 13, 1951, authorized and 
provided for set-asides of processed 
fruits and vegetables for defense use. 
Sub-Order No. 1 to Defense Food Order 
No. 2 also announced April 13, 1951, 
established amount of canned vegetables 
from pack to be set aside for defense 
use.) Fruits covered under today’s order 
include canned apples, apricots, blueber- 
ries, blackberries, red sour pitted cher- 
ries, sweet cherries, Kadota figs, fruit 
cocktail, peaches, Bartlett pears, pine- 
apple, pineapple juice, and purple plums. 
Set-aside percentages range from 10 per- 
cent for blueberries to 41 percent for 
figs. Order is effective May 26, 1951. 
Total set-aside requirements amount to 
approximately 16 percent of “base 
period” packs of apples, apricots, black- 
berries, blueberries, cherries, figs, fruit 
cocktail, peaches, pears, pineapple, pine- 
apple juice, purple plums. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION 
WEAKENS FAIR TRADE ACTS 


On May 21 the supreme Court ruled by 
6 to 3 decision that a New Orleans liquor 
retailer cannot be enjoined from selling 
liquor at prices below minimum resale 
prices agreed upon in contracts between 
other retailers and the manufacturer. 
This decision conflicts with the laws of 
some 45 states. The Court held that the 
1937 Millard Tydings Amendment to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act did not “impose 
price fixing on persons who have not con- 
tracted or agreed to the scheme”. Prin- 
cipals involved were the Schwegmann 
Brothers vs Calvert Distillers Corpora- 
tion and Seagram Distillers Corporation. 


FROZEN FISH EXEMPT FROM 
PRICE CONTROL 


(Amdt. 11 to GCPR—Frozen Fish and 
Shellfish) 

The Office of Price Stabilization on 
May 18th exempted frozen fish and shell- 
fish from price control. 

Fresh fish and seafood, which are sub- 
ject to sharp price fluctuations because 
they are seasonable and perishable, are 
already exempt from price control under 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation. 

Officials pointed out that fresh fish and 
frozen fish are: (1) substantially iden- 
tical; (2) move in the same channels of 


distribution, and, (3) are competitive 
with each other. Having frozen fish 
under price control and fresh fish exempt 
has resulted in serious dislocation of dis. 
tribution and normal trade practices, 
officials stated. 


Generally speaking, frozen fish prices 
are closely tied to fresh fish prices, off. 
cials said, and with the current ample 
supplies of both fresh and frozen fish, 
the normal relationship between the two 
can be restored without material price 
increases. 


OPS EXEMPTS 
“SPECIALTY” FOODS 


A number of luxury specialty food 
items were removed from price control 
at wholesale and retail levels, by OPS in 
Amendment 1 to GOR 7 on May 18 and 
effective as of same date. The items are 
all recognized as luxury items and in- 
clude such specialties as wild game, cock- 
tail mushrooms, brandied and _ stuffed 
fruits, Hollandaise sauce, truffles, etc. 


In another action on the same date 
(Amendment 3 to CPR 14, 15 and 16) 
makes minor changes in commodity cate- 
gory groups, provides a list of food items 
in each group which are subject to GCPR 
or other applicable regulations and 
finally provide a list of food items which 
are not subject to price control at whole- | 
sale and retail. 


MRO QUOTA INCREASED 


The National Production Authority on 
May 22 amended MRO Regulation 4, 
which was last amended April 16, 1951, 
in its entirety. The revision increases 
the permitted use of DO 97 ratings to 
obtain maintenance, repair and operat- 
ing supplies from 100 percent to 120 per- 
cent of the amount spent on such items 
during the base period. The base period 
may be the calendar year, or the nearest 
fiscal year, ending before March 1, 1951. 
The increase covers a 10 percent climb in 
prices of MRO supplies over the base 
period, and another 10 percent boost in 
requirements, caused by plant expansion 
and stepped up production. The amend- 
ment permits companies with more than 
one plant to decide whether MRO quotas 
shall be established for each plant, or for 
the organization as a whole. Previously 
quotas were on a single plant basis. Use 
of DO 97 for capital additions is limited 
to 10 percent of the quarterly quota, or 
$750, whichever is higher. 


OPS GRANTS CHOICE TO 
SMALLER MACHINERY MEN 


Amendment 2 to CPR 30, Machinery 
Manufacturers Pricing Order, issued 
May 23, effective May 28, permits manv- 
facturers with annual gross sales of less 
than $250,000, to elect to price under 
either the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation, or CPR 30. On May 23 OPS ex- 
tended the effective date of this regula- 
tion from May 28 to July 2. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fan., Nat., No. 2, 
Colossal & Mammoth............ 
Fey., Green, No. 2, 
Colossal & Mammoth............ 
BEANS, StRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 10 7.75 
1.40 
No, 2 1.50 
No. 10 — 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.9 
No. 10 — 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.75 
MIDWEST 
2 sv. 
3 sv. 2.85 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
1.70-1.80 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308 ........ 1.35-1.40 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 2......... 1.50 
No. 303 1.25 
NortHWEST (Blue Lakes) 
No. 10 — 
4 sv., No. 2 
No. 10 
No. 10 
5 sv., No. 2 
No. 10 — 
Std., Cut, No. 2 1.4 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 
OzarKs 
Texas 
Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 8 sv., NO 1.30 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 2. a 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10........ “1. 00 
Blue Lake, Fey., Cut, No. 2........ 1.75 


BEANS, LIMA 
East, Fey., Tiny Gr., 


2.90-2.95 
cy., Sm. Gr., No. 303.. 
No. 2 
Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 
No. — 
No. 10 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., No. 300..1.25 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10, Green 9.50 
BEETS 
No. 10 — 
No, 10 


Diced, Fey., NO. 2 
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Shoestring, Fey., No. 
Sliced, Fey., No. 2 20 


Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 308......1.07% 
o. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Diced 


No. 2, Cut 
Texas, Fey., No. 
Fey., Diced, No. 1 
Fey., Cut, No. 10 


Fey., Wh., No. 10, 60/0.......00000000 6.50 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2......000 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 
Northwest, No. 2, diced - 
45 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Diced, No. 5.50 
CORN 
East 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 303.......... 
No. 2 — 
TEx, NO. BOB 
No. 2 —- 
Std., No. 303 — 
C.S., Gold, Fey., 8 
No. 303 
No. 308 — 
No, 2 
No. 10 — 
MIDWEST 
Co. Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 303...— 
Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 02........0« 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
No. 2 1,70 
No. 10 — 
No. 303 1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 — 
No. 2 — 
HOMINY 
Mid-west, Fey., No. 2.......... 1.00.1.05 
No. 2% 1.40-1.45 
PEAS 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
All grades and Sizes Nominal 
MARYLAND ‘SWEETS 
All grades and Sizes. Nominal 
New YorK SWEETS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308... .1.45-1.50 
TEXAS 
Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300 ....... 
No. 10 7.25 
With Snaps, No. 300............ 1.22% 
No. 10 7.40 
POTATOES (White) 
No. 2 -90-1.00 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 


POTATOES, 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sa. ......1.924% 


No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 8, Vac. 1.90 
Texas, Sm. Whole, 20/22............ 1.25 
100/110 ct. 6.00 
220-240 ct. 6.25 
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PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fancy, No. 
No. 2% — 
No. 10 — 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .87%4- .90 
-9744-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

No. 1.50-1.55 
No. a 1.90-1.95 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

Ozark, Foy., No. 2 1.45 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.00 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.45 
No. 2% 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 5.15-5.50 

No. 5.75 

Florida, Std., No. 1 .......... 1.221%4-1.25 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 2 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 02. ....... Nominal 
No. 10 Out 
TOMATO PUREE 
All areas Nominal 
FRUITS 
APPLES 

N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. ......8.50-9.50 

No. 10 9.50 

APPLE SAUCE 

No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 6.90 

N. Y., Fey., No. 303......... «+.1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 

Md., Va., Pa., Fey., 8 02. 0000 -80 
No. 303 1,25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 6.75-6.85 

APRICOTS 


Halves, Fey., No. 2%... 
Std., No. 2% 


CHERRIES 


R.S.P., Water, No. 2 
No. 10 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
Choice 
Standard 
No. 10, Ch. 
N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Calif., Choice, No. 24 


No. 1T 


2% 
Kieffer, Std., No. 2, 20° prcsejconn— 


PEACHES 
Choice, No. 244 
Std., No. 2% — 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
2.40 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 ...... eividianhaaapininee 2.65 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2..........00 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10 10.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Va., Fey., 32 02. Bot. 1.95 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.00-1.10 
46 2.2214-2.50 
No. 10 
1.2214-1.32% 
46 oz. 2.77 14-2.95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.95-2.05 
No. 10 3.75-3.90 
1.10-1.12% 
46 oz. 2.3714-2.50 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.10-1.25 
46 02. 2.50-2.90 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Fey., No. 1.32%4-1.50 
46 oz. 3.00-3.40 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 ......0+ 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.90 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO 
Nominal 
46 oz. Nominal 
Ind., Fey., No. 1.25-1.30 
46 oz. 2.85 
Ne Weg NO. B 
46 oz. —_ 
Calif., Fey., NO. 2 1.20 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 5.25 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 496 OB. 3.50-3.75 
SALMON—Per 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. Nominal 
’s Nominal 
Med., Red, No. Nominal 
14’s Nominal 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 Nominal 
"s Nominal 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 Nominal 
Nominal 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 44 Oil keyless............ 6.25-6.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 6.50-7.00 
No. 1 T., Nat. 5.00 
SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small 3.50-3.75 
4.25-4.35 
Large 4.60-4.70 
Jumbo 4.90-5.00 
TUNA—PErR Case 
Fey., White Meat, %4 14.50-15.00 
Chunks & Filakes........ 12.00-13.00 
Grated 11.00 
Fey., Light meat, 14’s......13.50-13.75 
Std., 12.50-12.75 
Chunks & Flakes 1,25011,50 
Grated ..... 9.75 
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N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 
Calif., Choice, No. 8 02. 


There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into’ cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
‘help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge 
per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—100 Station Link Belt Peeling Table in perfec 
condition. Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—1-140 H.P. Locomotive Type Boiler, complete ¥ 
with Stack and all fittings, 250 lbs. working pressure, in perfeet 
condition; Complete Tomato Canning Machinery including Steam? 
Scalder, Process Kettles, Process Baskets, Electric Hoist, Steam 
Engine, Large Platform Scales, Shafting, Pulleys, Belts, etc,; 
Complete Peach Pitting and Lye Bath Line and Filling Table 
with all necessary Electric Motors, Pumps, etc., installed new 
and used only one season. All of above machinery in perfect 
operating condition and priced cheap. May be inspected by ap. 
pointment. J. W. Siegfried, Jr., Columbia, Va. 


FOR SALE—One Model E Chisholm Ryder Bean Snipper; 
two Buck Type Bean Snippers. Priced to sell. Adv. 5163, The 
Canning Trade. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
ete. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—New Lewis Bean Cutters 16%” wide, Ys” or 1” 
cuts; also Lewis Rhubarb Cutters 22” width, 4%”, %”, 1” cuts, 
most satisfactory machine for rhubarb packers. Call us if you 
cannot get an adequate supply of 30# or 10# cans, as we have 
the only satisfactory substitute. We specialize in Canners Sup- 
plies: Cases, Sugar, new and used Machinery; 39 years experi- 
ence at your disposal. Otto W. Cuyler, Inc., Webster, N. Y. 
Phone: 370. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6 - 40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 1-1880 gal. S/S jkt. Kettle; 
29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial 
listing. Send your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery waste Dewatering Screen, 
$479.00. Send for circular showing actual operation pictures. 
Portable Power Bag & Box Stacker, $679.00; Floor to Floor Con- 
veyors $726.00; many other types of belt and roller Conveyors. 
Write for circular and price. 15 ton Truck Scale, $545.00; 20 
ton Truck Scale, $617.00. Guaranteed equipment. Immediate 
shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Kolman Dehydrator Model K-3, used as demon- 
strator, suitable for drying alfalfa, apple pomace, citrus and 
tomato plant waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Balti- 
more 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Sinclair Scott Pea Grader, like new; 1 Link 
Belt Water Separator, used 30 days; 1 Silo Filler. Priced for 
quick sale. For information call or write: Reuben Sclar, 8216 
Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Telephone: Shepherd 1744. 


FOR SALE—In Stock: Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad 
Steam Jacketed Kettles from 20 gal. to 200 gal. sizes; Stainless 
Steel Tanks from 15 gal. to 6,000 gal., type 304 and type 316; 
Horizontal Glass Lined Steel Tanks (brewery lining) 7,500 gal. 
and 8,250 gal. sizes; 4 Indiana Model “A” Pulpers; FMC Vege- 
table and Potato Steamer and Washer; Ayars 8-Pocket Model C 
Pea and Bean Fillers; Wrap. Around and Spot Labelers. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—Four sets Taylor #2-A System of Temperature 
and Pressure Cooling Controls for Retorts. Complete with Tay- 
lor Fulscope Recording Controllers. These instruments have 
never been used and are brand new. Price $500.00 each. Mor- 
ton Packing Co., 714 Brent St., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 


gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Small Klotz Grape Stemmer; continuous Pas- 
teurizer, 600 gal. per hour; Stainless Steel, Model F. Snipper 
also. Otto W. Cuyler, Inc., Webster, N. Y. Phone: 370. 


WANTED—500-1000 gallon S/S Pulp Tank with Coil; 
48-300 Hand Caser. Quote. Box 1471, Jacksonville, Tex. 


WANTED—Cooling Tank with overhead Track & Chain; Hot 
Water Exhaust for #2 Cans. Forell & Son, Charlotte, Mich. 
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FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Ten million field grown Tomato Plants grown 
from certified seed; $3.00 per thousand F.O.B. here at the farm; 
tomato plants ready May 10. Also ten million Cabbage Plants, 
Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Ferry’s Round Dutch, Flat Dutch, 
Enkhuizen, Danish Ball Head; $2.00 per thousand F.O.B. 
Franklin. Sweet Potato Plants, Porto Rico and Nancy Hall; 
$4.00 per thousand. We also have five hundred thousand long 
red Tomato Plants at $4.00 per thousand. All plants mossed 
packed to arrive safely anywhere. We are equipped to load your 
truck here at the farm. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harvey 
Lankford, Franklin, Va. Telephone 8162-3. 


FOR SALE—Vegetable Plants. All outdoor grown on our 
farms at Franklin, Va. Cabbage: 10 Standard Varieties includ- 
ing Yellows Resistant. Tomato Plants: 8 Standard Varieties 
including Stokescross Hybrids. Sweet Potato Plants: All Vir- 
ginia Grown State Certified. We also Grow Pepper, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli & Onion Plants. Get our catalog and ask for special 
quotations on truck load lots delivered or f.o.b. our farms. J. P. 
Councill Co., Franklin, Va. “Virginia’s Oldest & Largest 
Growers”. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—1,000 pounds new Michael-Leonard Iochief Seed 
Corn; 32¢ per pound f.o.b. Trappe, Md. Trappe Frozen Foods 
Corp., Trappe, Md. 


FOR SALE—Michael Leonard Seed Corn: 3000 lbs. Silver 
Cross Stowells; 1000 lbs. Aristogold Bantam. Price 30c per lb. 
Highland County Packing Co., New Vienna, Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By Canning Plant Manager with 
small or medium sized plant located in Southern or Western 
States. Experienced in vegetables, fruits and all kinds of 
specialties. 20 years experience. Best of references. Hugh S. 
Pettengill, 8024 Goodwood Ave., Baton Rouge, La. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


WANTED—To Buy Dented and Rusty Canned Foods. Ken 
Evans Surplus, 247 E. Vernor, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—New Lithographed Tin Cans: 175,000—1 qt. 
liquid size; 65,000—1 pt. liquid size; covers furnished to be 
double seamed; all in original packs. $15 per M for quarts; $10 
per M for pints; entire lot delivered Greater New York City. 
Also bench type Double Seaming Machine, motorized with 
chucks for qt. and pt. cans, $100. Aetna Products, Inc., 10 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“Al Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


MARRIED LAFF 

His wife, determined to cure him of his evil ways, 
with the aid of a sheet and an electric torch trans- 
formed herself into a fair resemblance of a ghost. She 
went in and shook the drunkard. 

“Wash that?” murmured the toper. 

“This is the devil,” came the answer in sepulchral 
tones. 

“Shake hands, old horsh; I married your sister.” 


Ordinarily George and Booker T. enjoyed more 
leisurely pursuits. Today they were discussing their 
individual prowess. 

“T’s about the strongest man they is in this town,” 
said George. 

“You ain’t nothing of the kind,’ said Booker T.., 
“and Ah’ll prove it to you. Ah’ll bet you fo’ dollahs Ah 
can wheel something in that wheel barrow from here to 
the fence that you cain’t wheel back.” 

“Yo’ has got a bet,” said George darkly. 

“All right, man,” said Booker T., moving toward the 
wheel barrow, “get in.” 


Two men named Wood and Stone were standing on 
a street corner. A pretty girl walked by. Wood turned 
to Stone; Stone turned to Wood. Then they both turned 
to rubber ... and the girl turned into a drug store. 


He Who waits long enough for something to turn up 
may find it’s only his toes. 


A boss is a man who is late when you are early, and 
early when you are late. 


A fishing rod, according to some wives, is a pole with 
a worm at each end. 


Intelligence is like a river . . . the deeper it is, the less 
noise it makes. 


THE FULL EXTENT 


“What would I get,” inquired the man who had just 
insured his property against fire, “if this building 
burned down tonight?” 

“T would say,” replied the agent, “about ten years.” 
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Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO : : NORTH CAROLINA 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORRUGATED SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


BALTIMORE, 


CANNED. 
FRUITS ANOVEGETABLE 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fells, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 
CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 
GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., Meriden Conn. - Peoria, Ill. - San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT—Corn 
Seedburo Equipment Company, Chicago, II]. 
SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, Ill. 
SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUGAR 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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and Handling Food Cans 


No. 1 in a series of suggestions for maintaining 
highest canning efficiency with metal contoiners 


Processing retorts make 
poor washing machines. 


Spillage like this may cause future 
trouble. Get rid of it! 


t 3 DON’T allow spillage (some spillage can’t be helped) to 2. DON’T depend on processing water to wash the outside of 
remain on the cans. Even a little salt brine or acid your cans. Such water, in time, builds up strong 

sugar will cause residues which are liable to help corrosion or acid, salt, or sugar concentrations, which will promote rusting. 


rust to get started. 


What about fish and meat filled cans? 


CANCO CONTAINERS are capable of taking care 
of all specified requirements, provided proper precau- 
tions are taken by the canner. To help you maintain 
high canning standards, American Can Company is 
taking this means of pointing out the necessity for 
strict adherence to the recognized principles of good 
canning practice. Remember, if you are faced with 
any difficult canning problems, call your nearest 
Canco representative. 


3. 00 wash meat and fish cans, after filling and closing, with 
alkaline solution to remove grease. But, be sure solu- 
tion is not strong enough to attack outside enamel as well as 


tin coating. Then wash cans with hot water to remove solution 
before processing. / C AN 
CHICAGO 
C0 SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, 
s CANADA 


NEW YORK 
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solid satisfaction 


There’s nothing like it—that 
well-deserved snooze after a good go at the lawn. 
Nothing either, like the feeling that comes 
when you know you've given your product the best, 
all along the way. 

This means, of course, that you've 
used sugar. It is always uniform, has more 
sweetening power, and brings out the best flavors 
of higher-priced ingredients. You know that 
its use will heighten the quality of your product. 


For your own gratification 


—and your customers’! — 


J 


use sugar. It pays off in 


5 solid satisfaction! 


\ 


INFORMATION 
NEW YORK 5 NEW YORK 


( : 
at 
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FMC SUPER FINISHERS 


Preparation ond processing 


‘equipment for ‘tomatoes 
tomato products 


FMC [HIGH PRESSURE] TOMATO LINE 


OTHER FMC EQUIPMENT 
FOR TOMATOES AND TOMATO PRODUCTS 


CONTINUOUS JUICE PROCESSORS 
SUICE EXTRACTORS 

UNIVERSAL JUICE STRAINER 
TURBINE DRIVE JUICE STRAINER 
MODEL 15 TOMATO WASHER 
FLOOD TYPE WASHERS 

PAN OR ®OX WASHER 


FMC’s extensive and complete line of expertly engineered 
equipment embraces every phase in the preparation and proc- 
essing of tomatoes and tomato products. Specially designed 
and built in accordance with modern. flow line techniques, 


this high quality FMC equipment meets every requirement % e COMBINATION PEELING TABLE 

in handling tomatoes fresh from the field until they are fully e [LOW PRESSURE] TOMATO LINE 
processed and sped to markets. FMC’s experienced engineer- e FILLERS (Hand Pack, Juice, Vacuum, 
ing staff is available at all times to assist canners and proc- é Plunger Type, Utility) 


essors in finding the solution to specific problems. You are 


invited to avail yourself of this valued FMC service. on canncrnegecntty 


CONTINUOUS COOKERS AND COOLERS 


‘ (Pressure and Atmospheric) 
Vrite for full information on this outstanding FMC ‘ * HEATING COILS 


t tative. 
equipment, or call your nearest FMC representative. ote 


AUTOMATIC BOX AND STACKED 
at BOX DUMPERS 


SCALDERS 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 
EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 


Me 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
yeroearion 
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} FMC HAND PACK FILLER 
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FOR SERVICE RIGHT DOWN YOUR ALLEY— 


Check with Continental 


Here are six among many good reasons why it is sound 
business for a food packer to check with Continental right now. 


It costs nothing to talk things over. @ Our Research Department is qualified 
to assist you on any knotty technical 


We are able to give you better service problems. 


because our thirty-six can plants are 
strategically located. @ Most important of all—Continental 
people — right down to the last man— 


Because of Continental’s size and flex- are anxious to serve you. 


ibility we can assure you of a depend- 
able supply. 


Our technical people may be able to sug- 
gest beneficial changes in your process- 
ing operations and plant methods. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Div.: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 © Central Div.: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Div.: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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